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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 166.) 

The crown and glory of life is character. It is 
the noblest possession of a man, constituting a 
rank in itself, and an estate in the general good- 
will; dignifying every station, and exalting every 
position in society. It exercises a greater power 
than wealth, and secures all the honor without the 
jealousies of fame. It carries with it an influence 
which always tells; for it is the result of proved 
honor, rectitude and consistency—qualities which, 
perhaps more than any other, command the gene- 
tal confidence and respect of mankind. 

Character is human nature in its best form. It 
is moral order embodied in the individual. Men 
of character are not only the conscience of society, 
but in every well-governed state they are its best 
motive power; for it is moral qualities in the 
main, which rule the world. Even in war, Napo- 
leon said the moral is to the physical as ten to 
one. The strength, the industry, and the civili- 
tation of nations,—all depend upon individual 
character; and the very foundations of civil secu- 
rity rest upon it. Laws and institutions are but 
its out-growth. In the just balance of nature, 
individuals, and nations, and races, will obtain 
just so much as they deserve, and no more. And 
as effect finds its cause, so surely does quality of 
character amongst a people produce its befitting 
results. 

Though a man have comparatively little culture, 
slender abilities, and but small wealth, yet, if his 
character be of sterling worth, he will always 
command an influence, whether it be in the work- 
shop, the counting-house, the mart, or the senate. 
Canning wisely wrote in 1801, “My road must 
be through character to power; I will try no other 
course ; and I am sanguine enough to believe that 
this course, though not perhaps the quickest, is 
the surest.” You may admire men of intellect ; 

t something more is necessary before you will 
trust them. Hence Lord John Russell once ob- 
terved, in a sentence full of truth, “It is the 
nature of party in England to ask the assistance 
of men of genius, but to follow the guidance of 
men of character.” This was strikingly illustrated 
in the career of the late Francis Horner,—a man 

whom Sydney Smith said that the Ten Com- 
mandments were stamped upon his countenance. 
‘The valaable and peculiar light,” says Lord 
Vockburn, “in which his history is calculated to 
inspire every right-minded youth, is this. He 
died at the age of thirty-cight ; possessed of greater 


“Islow, his only ambition was to be right. 


public influence than any other private man ; and |lesson to the grave. 


admired, beloved, trusted, and deplored by all, 


except the heartless or the base. No greater 


homage was ever paid in Parliament to any de- 
ceased member. Now let every young man ask, 
—how was this attained? By rank? He was 
the son of an Edinburgh merchant. By wealth? 
Neither he, nor any of his relations, ever had a 
superfluous sixpence. By office? He held but 
one, and only for a few years, of no influence, and 
with very little pay. By talents? His were not 
splendid, and he had no genius. Cautious and 
By elo- 
quence? He spoke in calm, good taste, without 
any of the oratory that either terrifies or seduces. 
By any fascination of manner? His was only 
correct and agreeable. By what then was it? 
Merely by sense, industry, good principles, and a 
good heart,—qualities, which no well-constituted 
mind need ever despair of attaining. It was the 
force of his character that raised him; and this 
character not impressed upon him by nature, but 
formed out of no peculiarly fine elements, by him- 
self. There were many in the House of Commons 
of far greater ability and eloquence. But no one 
surpassed him in the combination of an adequate 
portion of these with moral worth. Horner was 
born to show what moderate powers, unaided by 
anything whatever except culture and goodness, 
may achieve, even when these powers are dis- 
played amidst the competition and jealousy of 
public life.” 

That character is power, is true in a much 
higher sense than that knowledge is power. Mind 
without heart, intelligence without conduct, clever- 
ness without goodness, are powers in their way, 
but they may be powers only for mischief. We 
may be instructed or amused by them; but it is 
sometimes as difficult to admire them as it would 
be to admire the dexterity of a pickpocket or the 
horsemanship of a highwayman. 

Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness,—quali- 
ties that hang not on any man’s breath,—form 
the essence of manly character, or, as one of our 
old writers has it, “ that inbred loyalty unto Vir- 
tue which can serve her without a livery.” He 
who possesses these qualities, united with strength 
of purpose, carries with him a power which is 
irresistible. He is strong to do good, strong to 
resist evil, and strong to bear up under difficulty 
and misfortune. When Stephen of Colonna fell 
into the hands of his base assailants, and they 
asked him in derision, ‘‘ Where is now your fort- 
ress?”’ “ Here,” was his bold reply, placing his 
hand upon his heart. It is in misfortune that the 
character of the upright man shines forth with 
the greatest lustre; and when all else fails, he 
takes stand upon his integrity and his courage. 

The rules of conduct followed by Lord Erskine 
—a man of sterling independence of principle and 
scrupulous adherence 
being engraven on every young man’s heart. “It 
was a first command and counsel of my earliest 


to truth—are worthy, of|never saw in t 


I have hitherto followed it 
and I have no reason to complain that my obedi 
ence to it has been a temporal sacrifice. I have 
found it, on the contrary, the road to prosperit 
and wealth, and I shall point out the same pa 
to my children for their pursuit.” F 

Every man is bound to aim at the possession of 
a good character, as one of the highest objects of 
life. The very effort to secure it by worthy means 
will furnish him with a motive for exertion ; and 
his idea of manhood, in proportion as it is elevated, 
will steady and animate his motive. 1t is well to 
have a high standard of life, even though we may 
not be able altogether to realize it. “The youth,” 
says M. Disraeli, ‘who does not look up will 
look down; and the spirit that does not soar is 
destined perhaps to grovel.” George Herbert 
wisely writes, 

“ Pitch thy behavior low, thy projects high, 

So shall thou bumble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.” 


He who has a high standard of living and think- 
ing will certainly do better than he who has none 
at all. “Pluck at a gown of gold,” says the 
Scotch proverb, “and you may get a sleeve o’t.” 
Whoever tries for the highest results cannot fail 
to reach @ point far in advance of that from which 
he started ; and though the end accomplished may 
fall short of that proposed, still, the very effort to 
rise, of itself cannot fail to prove permanently 
beneficial. 

There are many counterfeits of character, but 
the genuine article is difficult to be mistaken. 
Some, knowing its money value, would assume its 
disguise for the purpose of imposing upon the un- 
wary. Colonel Charteris said to a man distin- 
guished for his honesty, “I would give a thousand 
pounds for your good name.” “Why?” “ Be- 
cause I could make ten thousand by it,” was the 
knave’s reply. 

Integrity in word and deed is the backbone of 
character ; and loyal adherence to veracity its most 
prominent characteristic. One of the finest testi- 
monies of the character of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, was that borne by the Duke of Wellington 
in the House of Lords, a few days after the great 
statesman’s death. “Your lordships,” he said, 
“ must all feel the high and honorable character 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. I was long connected 
with him in public life. We were both in the 
councils of our Sovereign together, and I had long 
the honor to enjoy his private friendship. In al 
the course of my acquaintance with him, I never 
knew a man in whose trath and justice I had 
greater confidence, or in whom I saw a more in- 
variable desire to promote the public service. In 
the whole course of my communication with him, 
I never knew an instance in which he did not 
show the strongest attachment to truth; and I 

the whole course of my life the 
smallest reason for suspecting that he stated any- 
thing which he did not firmly believe to be the 


youth,” he said, “always to do what my con-|fact.”- And this high-minded trathfulness of the 
science told me to be a duty, and to leave the’ statesman was no doubt the secret of no small part 


consequence to God. I shall carry with me the 
memory; and I trust the practice, of this parental 


of his influence and power. 


There is a truthfulness in action as well as ip 
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jittle external help, and may presently be alto-| keep life in me, is thy word; and the raiment|tense contemplation of that deepest and most 
gether at sea. Things apparently identical in) which I want, is thy righteousness, as thou |solemn of all relations,—the relation between the 
form may differ in size, and differing in size, may| wroughtest it for me, and workest it in me also. |Creator and the created. 
also totally differ in essence and in nature; and/The Lord looks with a compassionate eye on such ——->—_—_ 
of this difference he may be wholly unconscious. | souls, and doth not turn them away empty; but Across the Continent. 
He may form, and does form, the most incorrect) as they abide in the patience, waiting for his ap-| Samuel Bowles was one of the party which ac- 
jdeas on some common matters, though he may| pearance in hope, he assures them of the kingdom;|companied Schuyler Colfax in”his trip across the 
continually amuse and surprise you by clever] and a great change is witnessed ; for the blessing |continent to the Pacific coast. They started from 
guesses, or gleams of what seems like intuition.| of Christ makes them rich, which adds no sorrow | Kansas towards the end of May, made their way 
Du Puiseaux, the son of a Professor of Philoso-| with it. Their greatest sorrow was, and is, for|by stage through Colorado and along the base of 
phy in the University of Paris, was in some things| want of it; now their treasure and heart are in|the Rocky Mountains over the great mail route to 
one of the shrewdest men of his day, having at-| heaven, and heavenly things are their chiefest}Utah. Thence over the Sierra into California ; 
tained considerable proficiency in botany and| delight; now they are clothed with Christ’s right-|from Northern California to Oregon and Van- 
chemistry ; but he was blind. He had a wonder-|eousness, he hath put it upon them, and they|couver’s Island; thence down the coast to San 
ful memory for sounds, and could, it is said, re-| show it in the sight of men, a thorough change | Francisco, and home by the Isthmus of Panama. 
cognise by their voice persons whom he had only| being wrought both within and without also. |The excursion lasted four months. S. Bowles was, 
once heard. He could tell if he was in a street|‘‘The Holy Spirit bearing witness with their|probably, a careful note-taker; he is certainly a 
or a blind alley, in a large room or a small one; spirits, that they are the children of God ;” and {careful observer, and the result of his observations 
but he believed that astronomers were the only| Christ says theirs is the kingdom of heaven. is the thick octavo before us. 
people who saw with telescopes, and that they had} Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit} The first thing that strikes one on dipping into 
their eyes differently formed from other men. Nor/the earth.” the volume is the small amount of knowledge 
was his notion about eyes in general a whit less} Be not high minded, saith one of his servants ; | possessed by the general public on the last of the 
incorrect. ‘ The eye,” said he, “is an organ on/and another saith, God resisteth the proud, but |regions which S. Bowles describes. We venture 
which the air should have the same effect as my giveth grace to the humble. Again, “The meek|to say that to nine persons out of every ten into 
stick on my hand.” The boy, upon whom Chesel-| will he teach his way, and the meek will he guide| whose hands it falls it will have almost as much 
den operated for cataract, had clearly been of the|in judgment;” as the Holy Scripture witnesseth. | of the charm of novelty as Palgrave’s “ Arabia.” 
same opinion. Even when restored to sight, he| Well said our holy Saviour that the meek should} What makes the novelty in this case all the more 
believed that the objects he looked on touched his! be blessed: grace is given to them, and God is) piquant is that the scene of our author’s rambles 
eyes, as those which he felt touched his skin ; and| their teacher and their guide in judgment; a most|was not beyond the sea or under foreign skies, 
he consequently had no true idea of distance. He! blessed gift, teacher, and guide. It is a great|but in the American Union; that he slept over 
asked “which was the sense that deceived him,| blessing indeed to receive grace from Almighty | night under the star-spangled banner and the pro- 
the sight or the touch?” He wondered how aj God, to be taught his ways, and to have the holy | tection of the common law, and might have been 
likeness of his father’s face could be got into so| One to be our guide in judgment. He who has\“ brought up” under a writ of habeas corpus from 
small a space as his mother’s watch case ; it seemed | all power in heaven and earth committed into his|the day he left Springfield until he got back, 
tohim'as impossible as getting a bushel into a| hand, says that the meek “shall inherit the| barring the time spent in the homeward trip across 
pint measure. It is not to be wondered at, there-| earth :” they have the truest enjoymentof all the |the Isthmus. : 
fore, that when some one asked Du Puiseaux if] things of this life; whereas the proud and scorn-| ‘That so little should be known in the Kastabout 
he “ would not be very glad to have, his sight ?”’|ful are a burden to themselves and others, and|the Pacific coast, and even the middle region 
he replied, “ if it were not for curiosity, I would|hardly any thing pleases them, or is grand |which lies between us and it, is at first sight, con- 
rather have long arms; it seems to me that my|enough for them; when, on the other hand, the |sidering the crowds of emigrants who are con- 
hands would teach me better what is passing in| meek and contented mind hath a continual feast. |stantly either going or returning, almost incom- 
the woon than your eyes or telescopes; and, be-|—7’. Chalkley. prehensible ; but a little reflection makes it plain 
sides, the eyes cease to see sooner than the hands enough. Most of those who cross the plains are 
totouch. It would therefore be as well to im-| Passage of the Earth through the tail of a\adyenturers, with whom the world on this side 
prove the organ I have, as to give me the one I| Comet.—Early in the month of June, 1861, M.|has either dealt hardly or not so well as, in their 
want.” Abundant evidence of a similar kind| Liais, the celebrated astronomer, wrote from Rio|opinion, they merited, and their whole attention 
might still be adduced, but this seems enough to| Janeiro to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, to|from the moment they start is concentrated on the 
prove that even among educated blind people|the effect that the observations which he had | task of repairing or building up their fortunes. 
there must be a large section of the physical and made of the great comet of that year, which had|Nothing which does not seem likely to have some 
metaphysical world of which their idea is to a|not as yet become visible in Europe, had con-|bearing on this possesses much interest for them 
great extent vague and worthless. vinced him that there was a great likelihood that|at the outset, and there are, doubtless, very few 
(To be continued.) the earth would come in contact with one of the|who, after a few years’ residence in the West, find 
——o-.—_—_ tails of that body. M. Liais, who is nowin Paris,|many traces of a philosophic turn left in their 
Selected for “The Friend.” | attended the sitting of the Academy and submitted|composition. The feverish, fretful, eager life 
, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king-| elaborate calculations proving beyond question|which nearly every man leads in the great minin 
pe of benven. that on the 19th of June, 1861, the earth really | regions is ill calculated to foster a taste for criti 
It is a safe and blessed state to be spiritually| did pass through one of the comet’s tails. The|examinations or descriptions of the condition or 
eon and to be rightly sensible of ‘it before the| moment of contact was twelve minutes past six prospects of the society which surrounds him. In 
ost High. For then we are nothing, and have|a.m., Rio Janerio time, and, according to the|fact, S. Bowles states that S. Colfax’s party were 
nothing, but from the Lord: and without him| calculation of its dimensions made by M. Liais,|* the first who ever travelled across the continent 
man sees himself undone: his soul must starve,|the carth must have been wholly immersed in the|simply to see the country, study its resources, to 
he must go naked, if the Almighty do not feed| tail for about four hours! This immersion in the/learn its people and their wants.” He adds, 
and clothe him. When people see themselves) tail of a comet had no perceptible influence upon| moreover, “that the idea ofgsuch a thing was 
poor and wretched, miserable, blind, and naked,|the weather, a very remarkable fact, adding one|strange to the people along their route.” They 
Without Christ, notwithstanding all the fine things! more to the many reasons there were already for|could not understand it, and many were never 
they may enjoy in this world, which are of a supposing that cometary matter is some million of|entirely disabused of the belief that, in spite of 
fading nature; oh then how the soul cries and| times rarer than our atmosphere. Not the least|their fine pretences, they were in reality, what is 
gs for mercy and grace. A dry form of words|curious consideration suggested by the phenome-|in mining lingo, called “bummers.” It is not 
will not satisfy it, but it begs with tears, Lord] non is, that it was one which had perhaps never |surprising, therefore, that, until the appearance 
elp me, or I perish! Save me or I am undone occurred before—for, according to Arago, the|of this of S. Bowles, there was not a single book 
forever! Here the soul humbly approaches the| chances against the contact of the earth with a| which could be fairly called a description of the 
throne of grace by prayer ; and if an answer is not| comet are more than two hundred and fifty mil-| Pacific coast. 
quickly received, for such a soul is apt to think) lions to one.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 
the time long, it waits patiently with that servant 
of God, who said, “Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him, 





From it we confess we have risen, in spite of 
its numerous literary blemishes, with a sense of 
Death the Great Leveller.—One may live as a} keen regret that it was not twice thesize. It has 
” for I know there is no help for| conqueror, a king, or a magistrate, but he must|many of the defects of style which might be ex- 

‘ The bed of death brings every| pected in a book made up mainly of letters written 
The food which must| human being to his pure individuality, to the in-| literally currente calamo to a newspaper; and 





me but from thee, Oh my God and my Saviour,|die as a man. 
faith the truly poor soul. 
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amidst all the fatigue and discomfort of a most/been elevating or refining, and it would have been 
laborious journey. 8S. Bowles has not used the|vastly better for them and for the country had 
pruning-hook as vigorously as we could have de-|circumstances made the growth of these commu- 
sired. But he is never dull and never common-|nities slower, and thus allowed women to take a 
place ; is very often really eloquent. His obser-|more prominent part in building them up, and 
vations on the moral and material condition and/|the ideas and manners of the older States to retain 
prospects of the communities through which he|a stronger and larger hold on them. But no 
passes are always acute, in the great majority of)community to the east of the mountains has ever 
cases original, and often profound.- His descrip-|been so completely cut off from the rest of the 
tions of scenery are admirable, and he has the rare 






world, or been compelled to work with so little |tions of the nation. 


land to bind by travel and contact the childrea 
here with the homes and lives and loves of their 
|parents there: this is the cheapest, surest, and 
‘sweetest way to preserve our nationality and com 
‘tinue the republic a unit from ocean to ocean. A 
sad and severe trial will ensue to the Union if a 
generation grows up here that ‘ knows not Joseph? 
The centrifrugal forces will ever be in hot action 
between the far-separated eastern and western seo. 
First among the centripetal 


gift of knowing when he has given the reader|aid from the culture and experience of the older | powers is the Pacific Railroad, and every year of 
enough of them. There is no other account of| States, as those now springing up ou the Pacific |its delay increases tenfold its burden ; every year's 


the Yo Semite Valley, or of the scenery and at-| coast. 
mospheric effects of the plains and mountains and 
rivers of the western coast, which can at all com- 

re to his. His sketches of manners are excel- 

nt so far as they go, but he does not frequently 
indulge in them. In fact, his allusions to indi- 
viduals and accounts of personal adventure form 
but the background of his narrative. 

The themes to which he devotes most of his 
space are the Pacific Railroad, the mining enter- 
prises of the West, and the Mormons. In fact, 
the acquisition of materials for a sound judgment 
on these subjects seems to have been the main 
object of the journey. Everything else was ap- 
a subsidiary, and the importance of what 

e says on these three great political and eco- 
nomical themes cannot be well overrated. His 
warnings and admonitions on the necessity of a 
rapid completion of the Pacific Railroad, with 
which, up to the present, only the slowest pro- 

has been made, are very valuable. He 
shows that five years of steady labour would com- 
plete the whole work from end to end, and he 
calls on the Government to lend its hand not asa 
mere act of kindness to the dwellers on the Pacific 
coast, but as a measure of political expediency of 
the highest order. It has to be borne in mind 
that the settlement of the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains really began less than twenty years 
ago; that nearly every active native American 
member of the civilized communities now estab- 
lished there was burn and bred in the East, and 
is bound to the older States by the ties of family 
and education and youthful associations ; that he 
has drawn from the East his manners and ideas, 
and that the social differences between us and the 
transmontane population are really thus far simply 
modifications wrought by external circumstances. 
What hold we shall have upon the next genera- 
tion, which, separated from us and from the whole 
civilized world by a vast wilderness, will know 
nothing of us except what it picks from the news- 
papers, and upon which we shall exert little in- 
fluence except through merely literary channels if 
the railroad be not soon completed, remains to be 
seen, and upon this point S. Bowles’s forebodings 
are evidently gloomy enough. In fact, it is diffi- 
oult to over-estimate the political mischief that 
may result from allowing the Pacific States to re- 
main much longer in their present position of 
isolation. The Whion sentiment there is still 
strong, very strong; but the men who comprise 
those States now are men of Eastern birth. It 
may be wise not to rely too much on traditions 
for preserving the fidelity of their sons. 

The civilizing and christianizing influence of 
the road, too,"would be immense. The republic 
has suffered already—and we say this while 
thoroughly appreciating the value of the share 
which the West has had and is having in the for- 
mation of the national character—from the extra- 
ordivary rapid growth of new communities along 
our Western border, composed mainly of men re- 
moved from the social and religious restraints 
which exist in the older States. Their influence 
on our literature, oratory, and manners hag not 


In fact, the Pacific Railroad, enormous as 
is the work it would do in developing the mineral 
and agricultural resources of the West, would do 
a still greater work as a civilizer, educator, and 
social reformer. 8S. Bowles says: 

“To feel the importance of the Pacific Rail- 





















tion, to become impatient with Government and 


Pacific coast. 
waiting for its vivifying influences. 


give. 


You will feel hearts breaking 


vantages. g, 


the parent and fountain of all our national life. 


we wait, everything waits for that.’ 


speak this sentiment. 
prayer, the hope of all these people. 


sister and friend, of sight of old valley and moun 


elevation, of worldly stimulus and prosperity 
‘Home,’ they all here call the Kast. 


of speech. Home is not here, but there. 


road, to measure the urgency of its early comple- 


contractor at every delay in the work, you must 
come across the plains and the mountains to the 
Then you will see half a continent 
You will 
witness a boundless agriculture, fickle and hesi- 
tating for lack of the regular markets this would 


r Tender-eyed 
women; hard-fisted men, pioneers or missionaries, 
the martyrs and the successful, all alike feel and 
It is the hunger, the 
Hunger 
and prayer and hope for ‘ Home,’ and what home 
can bring them, in cheap and ready passage to : 
and from, of re-union with, parent and brother and|the Pacific Railroad were once completed, the 


postponement weakens in equal degree the influ 
ences here by which it shall operate.” 

Of the mines S. Bowles says much, most of 
which we should like to quote, if space permitted 
it. The sum and substance of it is, that all min- 
ing, and particularly gold and silver mining, is 
very like a lottery; that people with but little 
money, and the loss of which would be a serious 
matter to them, had better keep clear of them; 
that by far the larger portion of the schemes 
brought into the Eastern market are worthless, 
and are got up by speculators whose sole thought 
is to get companies organized for the purpose of 
selling the shares; that capitalists who can afford 





You will find mineral wealth, immeasur-|to invest in Western mines should only do so after 
able, locked up, wastefully worked, or gambled |careful investigation by well-qualified men, in 
away, until this shall open to it abundant labour,|whose perfect honesty, as well as knowledge, 
cheap capital, wood, water, science, ready over-|penetration, and cautiousness, they have sound 
sight, steadiness of production—everything that|ground for confidence; and that they should send 
shall make mining a certainty and not a chance. 
You will find the world’s commerce with India|tures and direct the financial operations after the 
and China eagerly awaiting its opportunities. 
You will see-an illimitable field for manufactures|on these points by the testimony of many of the 
unimproved for want of its stimulus and its ad-|oldest, most respected, and experienced scientific 
see|men, capitalists, and miners of California and 
morals struggling slowly upward against odds, 
know that religion languishes ; feel, see, and know |highly than either those of California or Nevada. 
that all the sweetest and finest influences and ele-| He says: 

ments of society and christian civilization hunger 
and suffer for the lack of this quick contact with |and taking the average testimony of each district 


out one of their own number to oversee expendi- 


work begins. 8S. Bowles supports his conclusions 


Nevada. The Colorado mines he rates more 


as equally reliable, I find myself impressed with 


“Tt is touching to remember that between 'the superior richness of the Colorado gold mines. 
plains and Pacific, in country and on coast, on|Their ore averaged as uniformly one hundred dol- 
the Columbia, on the Colorado, through all our|lars a ton as that of Nevada, either Austin or Vir- 
long journey, the first question asked of us by/|ginia, or of California, does fifty dollars. The 
every man and woman we have met, whether rich 
or poor, high or humble, has been, ‘ When do you 
think the Pacific Railroad will be done?’ or, ‘ Why 
don’t or won’t the Government, vow the war is 
over, put the soldiers to building this road ?’ and 
their parting appeal and injunction, as well, ‘ Do 
build this Pacific Road for us as soon as possible ; 


extraction is not as complete, because of the more 
intricate nature of the precious deposits; but 
means to overcome this, though perhaps at en- 
larged cost, seemed successfully initiated while 
we were there.” 

Of the Mormons 8. Bowles has much to say; 
- |little that is new by way of description of manners, 
but his position with 8. Colfax gave him unusual 
facilities for getting at the real feelings of the 
Mormon leaders towards the United States gov- 
ernment, and to draw from the knowledge thus 
acquired some unusually valuable inferences 2s 
to what the federal policy towards this singular 
community ought tobe. He is satisfied that if 





-|tide of emigration from the East would beat 80 


tain and wood, of social influence, of ssthetic|heavily on the Mormon stronghold that its out 


.|works, at least polygamy, which he considers only 


It is ‘alan outwork, would go down before it rapidly. But 
touching and pathetic, though almost unconscious |in the meantime he has little doubt that a firm and 
tribute. Such an one ‘is going home next spring;’ nme 
‘I hope to go home another year ;’ ‘When I was| would secure the immediate overthrow of this hid- 
home last ;’ ‘I have never been home since I came |eous abuse. He thinks neither the leaders norpeo 
out ;’ ‘I am afraid I shall never go home again ;’ ; 
—these and kindred phrases are the current forms|ties were to distinctly declare it to be a crime 


vigorous policy on the part of the Government 


ple would cling to it if the United States authori- 


and prosecute and punish it as such. It is not 


“Here is a large appeal both to the sympathy |an essential part of the Mormon practice, any more 
and foresight of the Eastern States. Here is pres-|than the suttee of Hindooism ; and shorn of it, 
ent bond of union and means for perpetuating it. 
To build the railroad, and freshen recollection| would in the view of the law take the same place 
and renew association of the original emigrants, 


Mormonism would still satisfy its votaries, and 


as all other forms of religious faith. 
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We intended to have quoted S. Bowles’s ad- 
mirable analysis of social life in San Francisco, 
bat space forbids. We cordially recommend every- 
body who wants a most valuable contribution to 
the social and political philosophy of the day, in 
the form of one of the most entertaining records 
of travel we have ever lighted upon, to buy and 
read hjs book. We have ourselves closed it with 
sincere regret that there was not more of it. 

We have already alluded to its defects of form; 
we trust if it makes a second edition the author 
will revise it more carefully. Too many shreds 
of newspaper still hang about it, and it has now 
and then a touch of Western extravagance in the 
phraseology and similes which seems to indicate 
that S. Bowles, when he was out there, was not 
proof against the contagion in spite of his thorough- 
ly Hastero taste and training.—Nation. 

For “The Friend.” 
Shelter for Colored Orphans. 

This benevolent institution has been in opera- 
tion more than thirty years, affording the bless- 
ings of a home during that period to many help- 
less little sufferers, who have been rescued in 
bumerous instances, from situations of pitiable 
degradation and misery. .In the Shelter these 
por outcasts are fed, clothed, instructed in the 
rudiments of education, and pains taken to train 
them in the paths of virtue and religion. They 
are thus fitted as soon as they arrive at proper 
age, to be apprenticed in respectable families, 
where they may learn trades or farming, or acquire 
a knowledge of domestic duties and service. The 
number of inmates at present under care is about 


The expenses of maintaining the shelter have 
been greatly increased of late, in consequence of 
the general and great advance in the prices of pro- 
visions, clothing, and almost everything required 
for the establishment ; so that a much larger in- 
come than formerly is indispensable for its sup- 
prt. This simple statement of the fact is made 
in the hope that it may arrest the attention of the 
kindly disposed and benevolent, and induce them 
toextend a helping hand. Contributions in mo- 
ney will be gratefully received by Deborah M. 
Williamson, No. 1024 Arch St., Hannah J. New- 
hall, No. 528 Spruce St., or the Treasurer of the 
Association, Caroline W. Cadbury, Chelton Ave- 
nue, beyond Wayne St., Germantown. Donations 
of vegetables and provisions of all kinds will be 
very acceptable if left at the Shelter, Haverford 
Road opposite Insane Asylum, West Philadelphia, 
or if more convenient to the donors, at the office 
of the West Philadelphia Express, at Parker’s 
Grocery Store, corner of 11th and Market Sts., 
warked for the Shelter for Colored Orphans. 





Extract from Thought and Feeling, by M. A. 
Relly—Now how does a man growrich. Not by 
avoiding to run into lavish indulgences and a large 
outlay to support them ; but by watching against 
small and unnecessary expenses, which he knows 
well enough form the canker that eats away the 
core of substance. Even so how does a man giw 
wise? Not by poring over scores of books and 
spoiling good quires of paper by writing them ; 
ut by taking notes of little words and little 
thoughts, and little feelings, and little actions, 
that oceupy his daily and hourly life; and which, 
mall as they are, make him just what he is—a 
wise man or a fool. 
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glerorance may be forgiven, but not presump- 
n, 


dothing. 
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For “The Friend.” 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


WRITTEN AFTER READING WHITTIER’S LAUS DEO. 


Ring no bell! 
Silent let thanksgiving swell ! 
Shallow mirth makes loudest noise, 
Quiet comes with deepest joys. 
Tongues in tane and bells may make 
Outward show of joy awake,— 
Yet when heart-thanksgivings raise, 
Soundless rises sweetest praise ; 
For its prompting still affords 
Feelings, all to deep, for words. 


For the crowd 
~Bells may thunder long and loud! 
’Tis fur bearts unused to feel, 
Wakes the clangor, peal on peal! 
Gladly as the bells ring out, 
Thoughtless multitudes will shout. 
Quiet feeling fails to move, 
But excitement still they love. 
The poor slave when hosts despise, 
Finds small favour in their eyes ; 
But his rights let Fashion own, 
Then they shout with loudest tone; 
And their tongues the chorus swell, 
“ Blow the trumpet! ring the bell! 
“Shout at slavery’s dying knell.” 


Quiet seek ! 

Walk in reverence pure and meek, 
Though a century’s sanctioned crime 
Hears its death-knell in our time, 
Let us not exulting shout,— 
Bid no bells ring proudly out! 
Though sweet mercy’s morning light, 
Breaks the blackness of that night. 
Dark witb sin is still our times, 

* God may visit other crimes; 
And our mercy-guarded path, 
Yet may feel his righteous wrath ! 
Judgment still with him abides, 
Justice every action guides. 


Give heart-praise 
For His mercy in our days; 
And whilst craving his right hand, 
Still may spare our guilty land, 
Bowed in hopeful reverence meet,— 
Humbled—thankful—at His feet, 
Let our inward longings there, 
Change thanksgiving into prayer ; 
And whilst sad’niug memories burn, 
Praises into pleadings turn. 


“ Father! King! 
“ Humbled hearts to thee we bring! 
“ Thankful, that thy arm of might 
“ Works out liberty and right! 
“Fearful! lest the scenes of strife, 
“ Wasted lands, and slaughtered life, 
“ Awful scourging, may not be 
“ Our full punishment from thee, 
“ For the countless scenes of sin, 
“That our nation revels in! 
“ Secret, earnest prayers awake | 
“ Save usa, for thy mercy’s sake! 
“ Speechless longing,—secret sigh, 
“ Unto thee for mercy cry !” 








N. 


Cotton in Illinois.—¥ rom southern Illinois come 
glowing accounts of the success of the cotton crop 
in that section this year. 
pondent, writing to the Cairo Democrat, says the 
cotton crop has been exceedingly good in that 
vicinity, far better than the most sanguine pre- 
Wagon after wagon load of this staple 
commodity may be seen going to the cotton gins, 
of which there are six in active operation in that 
town, turning out from five to seven bales each, 
daily. The quality of cotton is pronounced excel- 
lent by good judges of the staple, and the farmers|jearn to bear the yoke of Christ in their tender 
claim to be able to raise as good as that produced| age, while they are teachable and innocent ; be- 
anywhere. The Jonesborough Gazette says “ cot-| fore many wrong liberties hardea the mind and 
_ He who has nothing to say, should say|ton is king” in that market. The streets are| darken the understanding, and embolden in a dis- 


white with it, the receipts averaging twenty loads| regard to that one ever-blessed spirit in. the heart, 


A Carbondale corres- 







































aday. The price has ranged from ten to fifteen 
cents per pound in the seed, which is a handsome 
source of revenue to producers. The cotton gins 
are all crowded to their utmost, and everybody in 
the business finds plenty to do. 








For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 9% 


JOHN FOTHERGILL. 


The narratives of their convincement and early 
religious life given in the auto-biographies of the 
members of our religious Society are full of deep 
instruction. They all speak of the reproofs for 
sin, of the divine Inspeaking Word—the remorse 
and contrition that follow—the sense of forgive- 
ness through the atoning sacrifice of Christ—the 
sweet consolations of obedience and well doing— 
the being led on from knowledge to knowledge in 
the path of duty—the conquest over pride, vanity, 
sensuality and selfishness. 

One of the most interesting of these narratives 
is that left us by the first John Fothergill. He 
was born at Wensleydale, in Yorkshire, in 1676, 
of pious exemplary parents, members of our re- 
ligious Society. 

‘“‘ When I was between six and seven years old, 
as near as I can recollect, being at some little 
play with another boy, through the force of a 
sudden temptation, I swore an oath, which not- 
withstanding it was to a truth, yet such secret 
.}convictions of the evil of so doing in the sight of 
the Almighty God, so affected my mind with sor- 
row and remorse, as made a’ lasting impression on 
my judgment; and also imprinted that warning 
and fear in my heart in this respect, that I never 
did the like since on any occasion.” 

‘“‘ Another thing I am inclined to mention is, 
that when I was about twelve or thirteen years 
old, which was after my mother’s decease, a strong 
inclination took place in me to have a coat made 
with some more resemblance of the mode or 
fashion of the time, than in the plain manner 
which I had, with other Friends used, and I pre- 
vailed on my father to grant it; but I was made 
uneasy in it almost at the first wearing it, and the 
more so in using it, feeling the certain reproofs 
of the Spirit of Truth, for leaning to, and joining 
with the vain and restless flesh-pleasing spirit of 
the world ; and turning from the steady plainness 
of the unchangeable Truth. I was indisputably 
satisfied that the enemy of all good worked in the 
earthly affections of those wherein he could get 
place, to draw out the mind at times of the youth 
especially, after the unsteady corruptions of the 
depraved world, in its changeable and vain fash- 
ions in dress and clothing, in order to lead into 
the broad way, and by degrees into the wide 
world, one step making way for another. On the 
other hand, I was in measure then, and have been 
since more immoveably assured that the light of 
the gospel day, the Spirit of Truth, doth appear 
against and reprove the very conceptions of such 
vain desires and inclinations ; gnd would lead and 
preserve out of them, if people did but attend 
thereto and labour honestly to bear the cross of 
Christ in this respect. This as it hath done be- 
fore our age, hath also in our time, Blessed be the 
name of the Lord therefor, saith my soul, crucified 
many to the world’s spirit and ways, in these en- 
ticing and adulterating fashions, as well as to 
others of its evils. Oh! well would it be (and 
for this end it hath been with me to mention it) 
if the youth would duly consider these things, and 
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this material would certainly present a splendid | city and intellectual standing of their white fellow | attempting to extort shelter or food by force, or 


and fairy-like appearance. citizen. 
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The accounts received from different sections 
of the Southern States respecting the condition 
of the freedmen, their action, and that of the 
planters, relative to their future standing in the 
community, and the inducements held out for the 
former tv become selfgupporting labourers, are 


of their former owners. 
diverse, and in some instances, conflicting ; taking 


Four millions of men, women and children, 


their hue too often from the hope or wishes of|steeped in ignorance, not merely of ordinary learn- 


their authors, rather than from sufficient know- 
ledge of general facts. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover by them that one party, angered and im- 
poverished by the destruction of a system they 
had long cherished as indispensable to their wealth 
and importance, not only represent the conduct 
and intentions of the blacks in the same distort- 
ing light which impairs their own vision and per- 
yerts their own reasoning, but scruple not to use 
the power and opportunities they command, to 
produce or increase the difficulties.and dangers 
they have persistently declared must attend eman- 
cipation; while others, pleased and excited with 
the order and industry they may see immediately 
around them, set forth the contracted circle of 
their own experience as a fair type of the condi- 
tion of the freedmen in the whole South. 


ing, but of every phase of life except that of the 


supply of their physical wants upon the master 
who doled out the miserable pittance they had 
trebly earned ; kept all their lives from wandering 
off the plantation whereon they laboured week 
after week and year after year, by fear of the lash, 
and knowing little more of trade or money than 
what they might be told they or their children 
would sell for in the slave market, were suddenly 
wrested from the unyielding grasp of their rebel- 
lious owners, and turned adrift with nothing they 
could call their own but their bodies and the 
miserable rags that hung upon them. 

They possessed neither a foot of land nor the 


most wretched hovel in which they had tried to 
Comparing one account with another, and ac-|shelter themselves; and there was neither store- 


cepting the reports of the officials of ‘The Freed-| house uor barn from which they had a legal right 
men’s Bureau’”’ with some caution, there appears} to draw subsistence ; if they stayed at their former 
tobe good ground to believe that while suffering| homes, they continued to be slaves, constantly 
isstill pressing heavily on portions of these poor|suspected, and constantly obliged to work for 
people whose situation is peculiarly unfavourable,| others’ benefit, whether themselves were fed or 
the great body of them is struggling with the un-|starved. They were at once in antagonism with 
vonted difficulties surrounding them, as patiently|the whites around them, who, accustomed to de- 
ind as successfully as could be reasonably ex-|spise and tyrannize over them, and hating the peo- 
pected ; and that they are conducting themselves| ple and the power that enforced their emancipation, 


generally with unexpected propriety, in view of| looked on their destitution and helplessness with 
the condition from which they have just emerged, 


ad that into which they find themselves abruptly 
thrown. The charge of indolence, and a disposi- 
tin to live upon public bounty, occasionally 
brought against them by people in the north, 
arises, we apprehend, from a lack on the part of 
those making it, of a proper consideration of their 
former position, the extraordinary train of events 
that attended their escape from bondage, and that 
bas resulted in their present affecting situation. 
We have become so accustomed in this country 
rushing with railroad speed towards whatever 
tad we may desire to attain, and to seeing such 
vst results spring forth in the lapse of short 
ptiods of time, that the American mind has be- 
tome somewhat characterized by impetuous haste, 
wd a disposition to exact by force of will and self- 
tuficient power, results which can be accomplish- 
tdonly by the adjustments of time, or the wear 
of slow-formed habits. This disposition is not 


to be wondered at, that under such circumstances, 
they left the scenes of their cruel bondage and un- 
requited toil, and flocked to meet those who the 
heard acknowledged they possessed the rights of 
men, and where they could find something to sat- 
isfy the cravings of hunger? It was one of the 
first impulses of freedom to prove that they could 
leave the old premises without being scourged, 
and that they were their own masters, by going 
where they listed. 

The suffering, disease and death which tracked 
their journeyings, and attended their crowded 
camps, were no self-inflicted punishment for reck- 
lessness and idleness; they were the awful but 
natural results of the course pursued towards them 
by the whites; primarily and principally by the 
cruelty and injustice of the slaveholding system ; 
and secondly by loosing them from their heavy 


Chagrined at the evidences of their des-|of their sacrificing human life in efforts to obtain 
titution and helplessness, or anxious to get rid of|the needful supply for their pressing wants. 

the trouble and expense of providing for them, 

many overlook the fact that the very means by/|are sullen, unwilling to enter into contracts to 
which these needy sufferers were set free—|labour,and indulging expectations of being allowed 
immediately, universally and unconditionally, |to live on public bounty. But the sources from 
contrary to the lifelong opinions, wishes and|which these reports come are justly liable to sus- 
habits of their masters, who owned every acre of|picion. It is quite possible that, in utter ignorance 
the soil from which necessary food was to be ob-/of the duties which appertain to freemen, some 
tained—were as sure to inflict want and wretched-|may dream of being no longer obliged to work ; 
ness on the poor blacks, as they were to bring|and others, with more correct notions of right and 
present ruin on the social and pecuniary interests | justice, may think they have a fair claim toa home 


It is alleged that in some sections the freedmen 


jom,the soil tilled by their unpaid toil and sweat, 
throughout the whole course of their hard spent 
lives ; but the main cause of the difficulty arises 
from a not unreasonable distrust of receiving any 


lowest and most brutalizing slavery ; unaccustomed | just compensation for their labour. Itis well known 
to provide for themselves, and depending for the |that in many neighborhoods the grossest imposition 


and injustice have been practised towards them by 
their employers. Planters combined together to 
oblige the freedmen to work for half wages, and 
when the autumn work was done and the crops 
gathered, they drove them off their premises, and 
not unfrequently defrauded them of the little they 
had bound themselves to pay. Hence in those 
places their confidence is shaken in the whites, 
and all motive to labour taken away. And there 
are not a few who are anxious to take advantage 
of this state of things, resulting from their own 
wrong doings, in order to bring about some legis- 
lative enactment that may covertly restore the 
worst elements of slavery. 

Where the whites give up this heartless pro- 
scription of the blacks, and pay a fair price for 
labour, there appears to be no difficulty in getting 
the freedmen to work ; where they are allowed to 
contract for land, many eagerly seek it, and show 
no little enterprize in their agricultural arrange- 
ments ; and with comparatively few exceptions, it 
may be said this large portion of the industrial 
population of the South, is doing all that could 
be expected from it in passing through the ter- 
rible ordeal to which all classes there are sub- 


cold indifference, if not covert satisfaction. Is it|jected. Unhappily the prevailing feeling of their 


former masters is against them, and they greatly 
need the help of their friends to enable them 


y |rightly to estimate their position, and to educate 


them to help themselves, and profit by the liberty 
jenntartes upon them. It is no time for those who 
can feel for them to relax in their efforts to re- 
lieve and uphold them. Many among them must 
continue to suffer physical want, and the commu- 
nities in which such live have not and will not, 
until compelled by law, make any provision to 
shelter or feed them; but the great need is edu- 
cation in the primary branches of English litera- 
ture, and a more correct knowledge of the great 
truths of the christian religion. They must be 
taught not only the rights but the duties which 
belong to their changed condition, and incited 
not only to put forth whatever capacity they may 
possess to maintain and elevate themselves, but to 





and long worn shackles by the ruthless hand of|strive with still stronger faith and patience so to 
war, amid the hatred and revenge, the carnage | conduct themselves as to secure the supporé and 
and devastation of an unexampled civil contest, | protection of that omnipotent Arm, that has so 
waged to rivet those shackles firmerand more hope-| marvellously brought them out of their dark 
lessly ; and when it was impossible to make any | prisonhouse. 

adequate provision for their succour or support.| It will be gratifying to our readers to know that 
So far then from there being cause for fault fiuding|the Executive Board of the Assvciation of Friends 
in the course pursued by the liberated slaves, it|in this city continue to labour assiduously in the 
was the most natural one presented, and the one |good and great work entrusted to them ; that they 
which the Government and its officers invited|have furnished large supplies of clothing, &c., to 
them to adopt; and it is a striking evidence of|the suffering, and that they now have near fifty 
their patient endurance, docility and uorevengeful | schools in full operation in Washington, Virginia 
temper, that notwithstanding the fearful miseries'and North Carolina, and are making arrangements 
heaped on;them in the winters of 1864 and 1865, |to open ten or twelve in Maryland. Of course large 
there was no instance, so far as we know, of their funds are required to meet the necessary expenses. 





manifested in the opinions and demands put 
forth on the prescnt and future status and condi- 
woo of our cvloured population, than on other 
great national questions. The change from slaves 
freedmen, after decades of vain wrangling and 
compromise, was so suddenly and so effectually 
brought about by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent and the desiructive convulsion of our terrible 
tivil war, that many appear to think it need re- 
quire no longer time and no other power to reor- 
fiuize the domestic and social relations between 
backs and whites at the South, thus completely 
ted and broken up; or to raise the long op- 
Messed and degraded serfs to the industrial capa- 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forgicy.—News from Europe to the 7th inst. The 
Bank of England has advanced its rate of discount to 8 
per cent. The demand for money was very active at 
the advanced rate. The Zimes attributes the condition 
of the London money market to the series of unlimited 
consignments of goods on credit to America, without 
any proportional returns either in bullion or produce. 
The Manchester market was inactive, with prices tend- 
ing downward. Breadstuffs at Liverpool dull and de- 
clining. Winter red wheat 10s. 4d. a 10s. 6d. per 100 
lbs. Fair Orleans cotton, 229d., middlings, 21d. Con- 
sols, 87. U.S. five-twenty’s 64}. The Fenian trials 
were concluded at Cork on the 2d. Several more 
prisoners were convicted and sentenced. The trials of 
ten others were adjourned to the Assizes, and many 
were liberated on bail. The British revenue returns for 
1865, were highly satisfactory. A great fire had occurred 
at St. Katharine’s docks, London, by which property 
valued at £500,000 was destroyed. The official returns 
of the cattle disease for the week ending 12th mo. 30th, 
report 7693 new cazes, which is a large increase. 

The French Emperor gave the usual new year’s re- 
ception to the diplomatic body, and expressed his hap- 


piness that the past year had strengthened the bonds of | 


peace, and was a promise of a long day of peace and 


prosperity over the world. The Pope received the con- | 


gratulations of his French army on the first inst., and 
returned thanks, and said it would probably be the last 
time he could bestow his blessing on them, as he feared 
the enemies of the church would go to Rome after the 
departure of the French troops. The London Times an- 
ticipates that in the course of the present year the Em- 
peror Napoleon will withdraw ‘this troops not only from 
Rome but Mexico also. The weekly returns of the Bank 
of France show a decrease in coin of twenty-five millions 
of francs. The rate of discount has been advanced from 
4 to 5 per cent. 

Two incomplete regiments of Spanish cavalry station- 
ed at Aranguez and Ocana, revolted on the 4th. The 
insurgents immediately retreated to the mountains, de- 
stroying the bridges over the Tagus. It was asserted 
that Generals Prim and Carlos were at the head of the 
movement, but that it finds but little support among the 
people. 

A treaty of commerce between England and Austria 
has been ratified. A convention between England and 
Turkey, relative to the overland telegraph to India, had 
been signed at Constantinople and sent to England for 
ratification. 

Official news from El Paso, Mexico, to 12th mo. 22d, 
has been received at Washington. The French having 
marched in great force against the city of Chihuahua, 
the Liberals were compelled tu abandon it. President 
Juarez and his cabinet, left Chihuahua on the 9th, and 
on the 11th it was occupied by the French. President 
Juarez had taken refuge at El Paso, near the Rio Grande, 
where he was well received. The reinforcements for 
Maximilian’s armies which arrived in Mexfeo during the 
last week in the 12th month, numbered 12,000. 

Unirep States.—Zhe Reciprocity Treaty.—The people 
of Canada are very desirous that this treaty should be 
renewed. A delegation from that and the other British 
North American Provinces, has been sent to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of securing, if possible, an exten- 
sion of the treaty. 

New Jersey.—The House of Assembly bas passed the 
bill ratifying the constitutional amendment for the abo- 
lition of slavery. It was expected to pass the Senate 
also. 

The Freedmen.—Colonel Osborn, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, &c., for the 
district of Florida, has submitted a plan to General 
Howard for the consideration of the government for 
colonizing freedmen in Florida. He proposes that the 
United States shall purchase from Florida all that por- 
tion of the State below the 28th degree of latitude, and 
give it a territorial form of government. None but 
freedmen to be permitted to buy or pre-empt land, and 
each head of a family to have 80 acres. He estimates 
the portion of the State in question to contain 21,600 
square miles, without including rivers, lakes or swamps. 
There are about 9,000,000 acres suitable for settlement 
and cultivation, which would give 118,000 families 
homesteads of eighty acres each. It is stated that the 
House Committee on Freedmen’s Affairs, or a part of 
its members, will shortly visit some of the southern 
States to make themselves acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the freedmen by actual observation. The report 
of the Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Burean in North 
Carolina, states that so generally have the freedmen 
sought employment and obtained it, that the demand 
for laborers cannot easily be supplied. The Macon, 
Geo., Messenger says, it continues to receive encourag- 
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ing accounts of the cotton crop from planters through- 
out South-western Georgia. The freedmen have gen- 
erally made labour contracts. The Messenger fears the 
cultivation of corn will be too much neglected. 

Congress.—The debates of the last week, in both 
Houses, have been important and interesting. In the 
Senate no great question was finally disposed of. The 
House of Representatives has passed the bill conferring 
the right of voting upon the coloured citizens of the 
District of Columbia. It provides “ That from all laws 
and parts of laws prescribing the qualifications of elec- 
tors for any office in the District of Columbia, the word 
“ white” be and the same is stricken out, and that from 
and after the passage of this act, no person shall be 
disqualified from voting at any election held in the said 
district on account of colour.” The vote was 116 yeas, 
to 54 nays. The Committee on Claims asked to be re- 
lieved from the consideration of all claims trom the re- 
bellious States growing out of the destruction and dam- 
age or appropriation of property by the army and navy 
while engaged in the suppression of the rebellion. The 
committee say, that the amount of the property destroyed 
cannot be stated; but any attempt to indemnify the 
|claimants would require more money than the revenue 
of the nation could at any time satisfy. 

North Carolina.—Gov. Worth’s message to the Legis- 
lature at the opening of the session, recommends that 
jall laws passed during the war, unsuited to the present 
condition of the State, or in conflict with allegiance to 
the United States, be repealed. The State debt, exclu- 
sive of the war debt, is nearly $14,500,000. He advises 
the issue and sale of State bonds to pay the interest on 
the State debt, as the taxes to meet these liabilities 
would be heavier than the people in their present im- 
poverished condition could pay. He expresses regret 
that the representatives from North Carolina have not 
yet been admitted to Congress, but trusts the way will 
soon be opened for their admission. 

Florida.—Provisional Governor Marvin, of Florida, 
has been relieved by the President, and D. S. Walker, 
recognized as the constitutionally elected Governor. 

Reconstruction.—The joint committee of Congress on 
the late rebellious States, on the 22d made a report, re- 
commending an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The joint resolution introduced by the 
committee for adoption by the two Houses, provides 
“that representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective num- 
bers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. Provided that when- 
ever the elective franchise shall be denied or abridged 
in any State on account of race or colour, all persons of 
such race or colour shall be excluded from the basis of 
representation.” 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 303. Of con- 
sumption, 36; inflammation of the lungs, 23 ; old age, 11. 

Oregon.—Telegraph despatches from this State to the 
19th inst., speak of the unusual severity of the cold. 
The snow was deeper than ever known before. On 
Scott mountain it was 12 feet deep, on other high 
grounds 5 to 6 feet deep, and in the valleys generally 
about two feet. At various points the thermometer 
ranged at 20° a 25° below zero. The cold had occa- 
sioned much suffering and the death of many animals. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 22d inst. American gold, 139. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
104; ditto, 5-20, 102 a 103. New York.—Superfine 
State flour, $6.90 a $7.25. Shipping Ohio, $8.40a $8.75. 
Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $9 a $10.25. Mixed 
spring wheat, $1.70; amber Milwaukie, $1.75; white 
Michigan, $2.45 a $2.70. West Canada barley, $1.23. 
Oats, 53 a 55 cts. Yellow corn, 84a 87 cts. Wool, 40 
to 75 cts. for common to prime, and 70 to 85 cts. for 
extra fine. Cotton, 49 a 50 cts. Cuba sugar, 12 a 13 
cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7 a $7.50; extra 
$8 a $9; family and fancy brands, $10 a $12.50. Red 
wheat, fair to prime, $2 a $2.25; white, $2.40 a $2.70. 
Rye, 90a $1. Yellow corn, 75 cts. Oats, 50 a‘51 cts. 
Clover seed, $7.75 a $8.12. The offerings of beef cattle 
reached 2200 head, and some were left over unsold. 
Prices ranged at 10 a 13 cts. for common; 14a 15 cts. 
for fair and good, and 16 a 17 for prime quality. Hogs 
sold at $13 a $14.50 the 100 lbs. net. Sheep at 64 a 74 
cts. per lb. gross for good fat sheep. 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


The Sermon on the Mount, as given in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, has just been published by 
the Tract Association, in a form calculated for distribu- 
tion among children. To be had at Friends’ Book Store; 
bound copies for 10 cts. each, or $1 per dozen—in paper 
covers they are given gratuitously. 


RECEIPTS. . 


Received from N. Linton, Pa., per N. K., $2, vol. 39; 
from T. Twining, N. Y., $4, vols. 38 and 39; from §, B, 
Field, N. Y., $1, to No. 21, vol. 39; from I. Buffinton, 
Mass., $2, yol. 39. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The next Term will begin on Fourth-day, 21st of 
Second month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should be 
made to Chas. Yarnall, No. 124 South Twelfth 
James Whitall, No. 410 Race street, or Thomas P. Cope, 
No. 1 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

A few students not*fully prepared for the regular 
classes will be received at this term, in the expectation 
that they may become prepanad to enter next fall, 

Philada., Ist mo. 2d, 1866. 


GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE. 


“ The Society for Supplying the Poor of the City with 
Soup,” are much in want of funds to enable them to 
meet the large demands upon them for soup, Indian 
meal, bread, &c., at their Soup House, No. 16 Griscém 
Street, between Spruce and Pine and Fourth and Fifth 
streets. 

Donations will be gratefully received by Thomas 
Evans, No. 817 Arch St., or by the Treasurer, William 
Evans, Jr., 252 South Front street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualiffed teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas- 
sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila] 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila, 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., & 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Persons having any of the following numbers of “ The 
Friend,” and not wishing particularly to preserve them, 
would confer a favor and be paid full subscription price 
therefor by forwarding them to John Richardson, 
Agent, No. 116 North Fourth St., viz., vol. 38,—Num- 
bers 1, 3, 7,9, 12, and 27. Vol. 39,—Numbers } 9 
inclusive. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPBIA) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuvua H. W optuing 
ton, M. D. , : 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street,Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Disp, at her residence in Hanover, Columbiana 00, 
Ohio, on the evening of the 23d of Twelfth month, 1865, 
EvizaBeTH, widow of Calvin Cooper, aged 86 years, & 
member of Sandy Spring Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing. She had been much afflicted for several years, 
which she bore with patience, saying afflictions wer 
good for us, that she felt nothing but love and good will 
to all, and if it was pleasing in the Divine sight, she 
would be willing at any time to be called hence. Sve 
was but a short time confined to her bed ; and her su 
ferings while there were borne with meekness and pa- 
tience, remarking to some of her attendants, “ I long to 
go home to that peaceful land where sin and sorrow are 
known no more ;” and we trust, through the me 
help of the Redeemer of men, she has entered those man- 
sions prepared for the righteous, eternal in the heavens. 

, at her residence near Emporia, Kansas, on the 
31st of Twelfth month, 1865, Mary C., wife of Samael 
Maule, and daughter of John and Lavina Moon, in tbe 
24th year of her age; a member of Cottonwood Monthly 
Meeting. 
wus the 21st of Twelfth month last, Ant Mite 
widow of the late Joseph Walton, in the 79th year 
her age. During a long life she had been concerned 10 
serve the Lord, In her last illness she saw peng oO 
her way, but fearing to be deceived, requested her ‘- 
dren to tell her if they knew of anything in which 
had gone astray. Thus being preserved in oe 
watchful state of mind, there is reason to believe 
she was made partaker of the blessing pronounced — 
those whom the Lord, when he cometh, sball find wa 
ing. i 
niin pe ede bn icneeoeen 

WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, ss 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





